LA ROCHELLE
Inside the besieged city the famine was becoming cruel.
Men drew sustenance, according to the Mercure Frangais,
from boiled boot-leather and cooked shoes. But the
wretched people held out, and had vowed not to yield so
long as one man was left to bar the gate. With renewed
excitement they again awaited English help. And there
was, indeed, serious talk of this. Late in August Charles i,
his 'disgrace' unavenged, decided to send an impressive
and irresistible fleet, laden with food and soldiers. But on
September 2 Buckingham, who was to command this, was
assassinated by a Puritan officer, Felton, who was later
to be depicted by Dumas. The confusion following his
death held up the English operations, but did not make
the King renounce his plans: he was resolved to wash out
the affront received. In La Rochelle, meanwhile, sick
and weakly men, reduced almost to skin and bone, were
dying wholesale. Survivors were gnawing harness-leather,
but their resolve was still indomitable. They still awaited
the English fleet.
Once again they saw it arrive. On September 28 and
29 one hundred and fifty vessels, under Bertie, deployed
in a wide semicircle before the bay. On October 3
the cannonade began. With the courage of professional
soldiers Richelieu and Louis xin served the guns at the
most exposed point. Five thousand cannon balls were
exchanged, and the English suffered heavy losses and serious
damage. Next morning they opened negotiations. With
that the courage of La Rochelle collapsed: they were at
the end of their tether, morally and physically, and at last
they accepted the idea of surrender.
On October 27, 1628, six Notables came to parley with
Richelieu. Deathly pale, they could hardly stand upright:
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